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er STERN CHASE. 


A STORY IN THREE PARTS. 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


THE THIRD PART. 
CHAPTER II, AT THE PLAY. 


THE unaffected enjoyment of a play by 
an unsophisticated person who has but few 
opportunities of seeing plays, is a pleasant 
spectacle to a kindly observer, himself not 
too much absorbed in the story on the stage 
to be able to look about him. The country 
cousin is even more easily recognised in 
the stalls of a theatre than in Bond Street 

}or the Park, by a serious air of attention 
to the business of the stage, and silent, 
patient waiting, unrelieved by greetings 
and gossip, when the act-drop is down. 
If, by some happy chance, an habitué 
recognises a provincial acquaintance, and 
saunters round to talk to her during the 
entr’acte, with what happy surprise and 
j deferential attention are his scraps of 
information about what is what and who 
1is who accepted by the pleased and 
‘flattered listener! There is, however, 
some nicety required in acting as guide to 
ia fair stranger at the play ; for the aspirant 
, to that office has not only to show that he 
is acquainted with every branch of his 
subject, but is also under the necessity of 
suppressing an air of superior knowledge 
that might be humiliating and irritating 
} to the stranger. 
| This happy medium had apparently been 
4 hit by a good-looking and well-dressed 
|man, in talking to a young lady who 
occupied a place in the second row of the 
stalls at the Lyceum Theatre, on a certain 
crowded evening. The young lady would 
have been recognised as a stranger in a 
minute by any expert in spectacles of the 
kind ; she paid such fixed attention to the 
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performance, she etie with such respectful i 
wonder of the actors, and she was so 
unfeignedly amazed at the conduct of 
some of the more distinguished portion of 
the audience, who, turning their backs on 
the stage, chattered and giggled as freely 
as though they had been in their own 
intellectual centres. Ifthe young lady had 
been so fortunate as to attract the critical 
gaze of any of those personages, at whom 
she glanced with a timid curiosity, she 
would have been pronounced good-looking, 
though hardly pretty, and a person of no 
importance ; a mere middle-class miss, in 
a home-made frock, whom nobody knew. 
And in all but the first clause this pro- 

nouncement would have been fair enough, | 

for Millicent Denzil was a person of no | 
importance, and her simple, pretty, becom- | 

ing frock of some black, transparent, gauzy { 
stuff, sparingly adorned with jet, had been 
made at home by her own clever fingers. 
But she was more than good-looking, and 
she had an air of refinement which was in flat 
contradiction tothe so-called laws of heredity 
and theories of influence; for there was 
nothing in her birth, breeding, or surround- 
ings to account forit. All who had belonged 
to Millicent Denzil were ordinary folk, plain 
units of the unmarked masses, and now 
there was nobody left who belonged to her. 
Her gauzy, black frock was the survival of 
mourning garments long worn for her 
mother ; her finely-moulded arms showed 
very fair through the transparent sleeves, 
and the jetted frill sparkled against her 
soft white throat. Her face, a pure oval 
in shape, was rather winning than striking, 
with dark-grey eyes—there was no blue in 
them—a clear, fair, colourless complexion, 
and refined features of the order which 
vulgar people describe as “ aristocratic”. 

She is looking very animated and happy 
ou this particular ocgasion, as befits an 
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intelligent girl, for whose behoof Miss 
Ellen Terry and Mr. Henry Irving are 
playing ; but there is the capacity of pain 
in her expression, and the mark of it lies 
on her brow, though not deep enough to 
mar its beauty. Her hair, which is vory 
dark, and waved upon the temples, is 
plaited into a large smooth roll at the back 
of the neck, and for that reason only, to 
say nothing of its luxuriance and gloss, 
her head contrasts with the frizzed, fringed 
noddles around her, looking like the head 
of a statue amid a wilderness of wax 
dolls. 

The man who is talking to Millicent 
Denzil, and making the most of his time, 
for the rising of the act-drop is very near, 
and the people are coming back to the stalls, 
is elderly, but well preserved, and he does 
not proclaim his position and calling in life 
by any special feature of dress such as 
younger men affect. He can turn his head 
in his collar, and move his body in his 
clothes ; his hair is not cut like a convict’s, 
but to suit the shape of his head ; he wears 
neither an eyeglass, an orchid, or an 
unmeaning stare. His manner is that of 
aman accustomed to society ; and finally, 
there is nothing remarkable about him. 

Nevertheless, this ordinary-looking person 
had produced a singularly disturbing effect 
upon a young man who had sat more than 
contentedly in the stall next to Millicent 
Denzil’s during the first act, and had not 
been aware that he was in the theatre until 
the usual movement took place on its 
termination. ‘Then the ordinary-looking 
person, availing himself of a gap in the 
front row of stalls, had approached the 
young man, unperceived, and _ slightly 
touched his arm with an opera-glass. The 
young man, who had been talking eagerly 
to Miss Denzil, turned sharply, and met 
the slight smile of the other with a start 
and a change of countenance, whereat that 
smile broadened. Miss Denzil had seen 
nothing of this ; she was looking at the very 
newest beauty, who was “ receiving ” in her 
box, and her interest in the spectacle being 
twofold—for the very newest beauty was 
gorgeously arrayed—the sentences first 
interchanged by the two men were unheard 
by her. 

“T am surprised to see you here, Court- 
land,” said the elder man; ‘‘ I thought you 
were on duty at Hampstead.” 

‘So I was to have been,” answered the 
younger ; “‘ but I got a reprieve just after 
I left you. They were going out some- 
where unexpectedly,” 





“ You don’t know where, I suppose ?” 

‘c No. ” 

“Look up at Box Twelve, cautiously, 
and you'll see.” 

“ Are they there ?” 

“All four of them.” At this moment 
Miss Denzi! turned her head, and the elder 
man added, in a louder tone, “ Courtland, 
pray introduce me.” 

With anything but a good grace the 
young man complied with this request, pre- 
senting his friend to Miss Denzil as Mr. 
Wyndham. 

Mr. Wyndham began at once to talk to 
her of the play and the actors ; but he pre- 
sently turned upon his friend a look too 
significant to be ignored, and the young 
man, excusing himself to Miss Denzil, 
made his way out of the stalls. 

“T fear I must get back to my place,” 
said Mr. Wyndham, as the occupants of the 
front row began to drop in for the second 
act. He had made the interval very agree- 
able to Miss Denzil, and she gave him a 
friendly smile when he moved away; but she 
did not want him to stay, and she hardly 
noticed that the place by her side remained 
vacant after the act-drop rose, for Portia 
was on the stage, and Millicent’s whole 
soul was with her while she suffered the 
ordeal of the caskets. Many a glance— 


some coldly envious, some pleased and . 


sympathetic—fell upon the girl with the 
dark, smooth hair and the grey eyes, who 
sat absorbed in the play and wholly indif- 
ferent to her surroundings. 

In the meantime, Mr. Wyndham had 
found his young friend in the lobby, as he 
expected, and accosted him in uncere- 
monious fashion. 

“ You will have to explain this, Court- 
land,” he said, ‘‘as, of course, you know; 
but this is neither the time nor the place, 
Have they seen you?” 

**T don’t know.” 

“Then you had better find out without 
a moment's delay. The girl can’t be left 
alone in the stalls. Though what, in the 
name of folly, induced you to take her 
there I can’t imagine. However, there is 
no use in talking about that.” 

“No, there isn’t; and you need not 
trouble yourself to do it,” retorted the 
young man, whose insolent tone imperfectly 
disguised fear and discomfiture. ‘“ What 
am I to do if they have seen me, aud what 
am I to do if they haven’t?” 

“Stay a moment, and I'll think,” said 
Mr. Wyndham, ignoring the young man’s 
irritation with cool disdain. “I have it. 
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If they’ve seen you, say the lady is Mrs. 
Denzil, the wife of a friend of yours; if 
they haven’t, say nothing at all. In either 
case you cannot join her again. I will 
stand just inside the entrance to the stalls. 
In the first case, you can point me out as 
the lady’s husband ; in the second, you 
need not point me out atall. In either, 
I shall take your seat; give me your 
pass—here is mine—and I will look after 
the lady. I'll keep her back in the crowd 
going out, and you can join us at the doors 
after your parents, guardians, etc., have 
started.” 

“ How will you explain it to her?” 

“Leave that to me. Only, as I shall 
want to know whether I am, or am not, 
an object of attention to your party, 
contrive to drop a programme if you 
fortunately find that you have not been 
seen. Mind you don’t show in front of 
the box.” 

The young man turned away with sullen 
anger, and Mr. Wyndham slipped quietly 
into the place he had indicated and waited 
for the signal. Let the nature of the ac- 
count which had to be settled with him by 
his friend be what it might, and his own 
cause of annoyance however tangible, Mr. 
Wyndham was not so much engrossed by 
these considerations but that he could 
follow out some train of thought that 
seemed to amuse him. 

“Tt is odd, all things considered,” he 
said to himself, “ that I have never chanced 
to come across one of them since that day ; 
yet I recognised them all instantly, and 
should have known each of them separately 
—except the child, of course—while I am 
not afraid of their recognising me. And 
yet I’m less changed than any of them. A 
good tailor and a balance at one’s bankers 
are true magicians. And there’s the silly 
woman that put their spells within my 
reach—talking to the young fool who is so 
easily kept in hand. She really wears 
surprisingly well.” 

From Box Twelve on the second tier a 
white paper dropped, and fluttered to the 
ground, falling into the orchestra. A girlish 
head bent over the edge of the box, watch- 
ing the descent of the lost programme, and 
Mr. Wyndham observed, by the aid of his 
glasses, that the girlish head was crowned 
with rich black hair, ornamented with a 
comb seb iu peaels. 

Mr. Wyndham slid into the vacant seat 
by Miss Deuzil’s side, and whispered : 

“Courtland begs you will excuse him 
for asking me to take his place until the 





end of this act. He has met his uncle 
and aunt, and cannot leave them imme- 
diately.” 

Miss Denzil merely nodded, without 
taking her eyes off the stage, and Mr. 
Wyndham felt that he had successfully 
made a bold stroke. 

Miss Denzil evidently knew all about 
his friend’s uncle and aunt, and was not 
in a position to be offended on the present 
occasion. 

Good! Mr. Wyndham admitted to him- 
self that he was for the present puzzled, 
but did not propose to remain so beyond 
the earliest hour at which it should be con- 
venient to him to make his friend explain 
himself on the morrow. Nor was it his 
intention to leave the explanation entirely 
to the candour of that gentleman; he 
meant to extract so much information from 
Miss Denzil as would enable him to check 
his statements in case Courtland should again 
exhibit his innate foolishness by telling lies 
to a person who had on several former 
occasions demonstrated to him the use- 
lessness of that method. For the present 
he permitted Miss Denzil to enjoy the play 
undisturbed, and gave his own attention, 
but covertly, to the glimpses to be obtained 
of the occupants of Box Number Twelve 
from his place in the stalls, These glimpses 
were precarious, his place was too far to 
the right, but the dark-haired girl was 
seated next to the stage, and she leaned 
over and watched the play as closely as 
Miss Denzil herself, only turning her face 
now and then to the lady who sat beside 
her, in the shade of the drapery, or 
raising it towards someone who stood back 
in the box: to both she was evidently 
expressing pleasure. Mr. Wyndham was 
enabled to see her at intervals pretty 
distinctly. When the next interval be- 
tween the acts came, he devoted himself 
assiduously to Miss Denzil, and by im- 
plying in an unforced way his complete 
familiarity with Courtland, and assuming 
a quasi-paternal air towards herself, he 
acquired a good deal of information on 
which he rightly set considerable value. 
He was careful to give the conversation 
between himself and Miss Denzil all the 
false appearance of diversity that could be 
lent to it by roving glances, the turning of 
his opera-glass in various directions, and 
vivacious nods to nobody in particular ; for 


be was sure that his friend, in the recesses | 


of Box Number Twelve, was keeping a 
watch upen him. All this acting before 
the curtain was lost upon Miss Denzil, in 
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whose good graces Mr. Wyndham made 
steady progress, while every artless sentence 
which she uttered did but confirm him 
in the false judgment he had passed 
upon her at sight, and increase his im- 
pression that she was “‘as cool a hand” as 
he had ever met with. “‘Uncommonly good- 
tempered,” though, he admitted, as the play 
came to a conclusion without his friend 
having made his appearance, and Miss 
Denzil displayed no ill-humour or sense of 
slight, and then he added: “or uncom- 
monly well-trained.” 

It was very easy to induce Miss Denzil 
to allow all the other occupants of the 
stalls to pass out before her. She was too 
much amused by the spectacle of the 
moving crowd to object, and it was not 
until some minutes had elapsed after the 
evacuation of Box Number Twelve, that 
Mr. Wyndham led her, still talking with 
animation of the play and the actors, 
towards the great staircase, which they 
found still crowded. Pausing for a moment 
at the topmost step, they saw Mr. Court- 
land re-entering from the street. All was 
right; his ‘parents, guardians, etc.,” 
had been safely deposited in their carriage, 
and Mr, Wyndham’s turn of duty was 
over. 

At the foot of the stairs Mr. Courtland 
joined them, and, with a not very in- 
telligible explanation of his having been 
detained until the end of the play, told 
Miss Denzil that her cab was waiting on 
the engaged rank not very far up the 
street. He proposed to take her to it to 
save time. 

“T found Mary standing by the pillar 
when I came out,” he added, ‘and put her 
into the cab.” 

He gave Miss Denzil his arm, and led 
her out of the theatre, His manner was 
confused and even irritated, but she did 
not seem to be disturbed by this. He had 
hardly spoken to Mr. Wyndham, who 
followed them, and walked up the street 
with them, along the line of cabs, until 
they came to one out of which a respectable- 
looking woman was leaning. 

Into this vehicle Miss Denzil stepped ; 
the two gentlemen bade her good-night, 
and the cabman drove off without having 
received any direction. 

There was a lamp-post close to them, 
and the two friends, who looked strangely 
like two enemies, moved quickly away 
from the light, but without speaking. The 
younger man lighted a cigar before they 
had reached the turn into the Strand, and 





found it somewhat difficult to manage. 
After they had walked a few yards 
Mr. Wyndham stopped and hailed a 
hansom, 

“Good-night, Courtland,” he said in a 
cold, dry tone; “I shall expect you at eleven 
o'clock to-morrow.” 


Mr. Wyndham and his friend were not the 
only persons among the crowded audience 
at the Lyceum Theatre that night for whom 
Box Twelve had attraction. Its occupants 
were not among the remarkable people in 
the house ; for only one of the four was 
young, and the whole party wore a staid 
and reserved appearance. <A white-haired 
gentleman, of an almost shadowy slimness 
of figure, and with bent shoulders ; a lady, 
a good deal younger than he, but quite 
elderly, white-haired also; and a second 
lady, with a face singularly intellectual and 
tranquil, but who had seen thirty-five 
years at least—these formed a group on 
which the roving glances of strangers 
surveying a crowd would hardly rest for 
many moments. The fourth member of 
the party had attracted, early in the even- 
ing, the attention of a gentleman who was 
for some time the solitary occupant of a 
box on the other side of the house, and 
exactly opposite to Number Twelve. He 
had seen the play twice already; he 
had come to the theatre this evening at the 
urgent request of a friend, recently arrived 
from New York with his wife and daughter, 
and here was the second act begun without 
the Whartons having madetheirappearance. 
He did not mind it much, and he did not 
imagine that anything had happened. Mrs. 
Wharton was generally late for everything 
everywhere, he had observed, and if Miss 
Effie had taken it into her head to prefer 
doing something else that evening, her 
obedient parents would not think of 
opposing her. So he waited patiently, and 
looked about him, first at the people 
opposite, at the serene lady in grey satin 
and black lace, and at the young girl in 
white, whose delight with the play the three 
seniors were epjoying with single-hearted 
sympathy. The lady in grey was unmis- 
takeably English, the girl in white had 
something foreign in her look; yet surely 
they must be mother and daughter: the 
girl’s supreme importance to the lady could 
be seen at a glance. 

“She’s like a child at a pantomime,” 
said the amused observer to himself; “ as 
children used to be in my time. They’re 
calmly critical now, I suppose.” 
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The girl’s right arm rested on the front 
of the box ; the left was propped upon its 
dimpled elbow, and the raised hand slowly 
swayed a feather-tipped fan, with a pecu- 
liarly graceful movement, then furled it 
with the slightest turn of the wrist, and 
subsided softly on the cushion. 

“ Half-Spanish, for any amount of 
dollars!” muttered the looker-on opposite. 
“No Englishwoman ever did that. What 
hair, too, and what a fine carriage of the 
head and bend of the neck! A pretty 
little creature, and the mother so proud of 
her! Well she may be. I wonder whether 
the Whartons mean to come to-night at 
all, Ha! here’s a visitor, and the serio- 
rita’s glad to see him ; so is the mother. 
Now, what are his relations to the party ? 
and what the deuce business is it of 
mine?” 

He turned his attention for a while to 
the stage, but again it wandered to Box 
Number Twelve, as the girl in white leaned 
forward and looked down into the orchestra 
with a movement which reminded him of 
something, someone —he could not tell 
what —in the vague, perplexing way of 
which we have all had experience. What 
was it? Who was it? A very dim and 
distant suggestion, surely —the faintest 
echo from the far, far past ; but it annoyed 
him that he could not define it, could 
not catch its whisper with any distinct- 
ness, 

Again the girl raised her head and looked 
up towards the dim figure of the young 
man in the background ; and, as she did 
so, her hand crept towards the furled fan, 
and spread it with the same indescribable 
movement, Can he not catch the whisper 
of memory now? Can he not define the 
suggestion that was in those gestures ? 
No; he cannot. He is impatient with 
his desultory mind for trying to do this; 
he will not go on doing it. The play’s 
the thing, and he will mind the play. 
It is only that she has black hair, and wears 
a comb in it, as all Spanish women do, or 
did when he used to see them — how 
many years ago? They may be all different 
now, like the children. Someone had 
told him that bonnets were now worn at 
Madrid. 

There, she lays the fan upon her mother’s 
arm with a lingering, deepening touch, 
while her face is set towards the stage, and 
she hardly breathes for listening ; and the 
observer is again, and more distinctly, con- 
scious of the stirring of an old association 
with the past. But still he cannot seize 





it, and now, as he hates to be forced to 
think when he merely wants to be amused, 
he gets downright angry with himself, and 
unreasonably vexed with the girl, shuts up 
his glass, and resolves to go away at the 
end of the second act. Really, it is pre- 
posterous that, because he sees a head 
crowned with dark hair, and a line of 
pearls amid its masses, he should be repeat- 
ing to himself : 
“She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 
With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast.” 
This was not in the play, and how had it 
come back to him? When had he remem- 
bered the lines, or quoted, or been reminded 
of them, before? The young man was 
standing at the back of the girl’s chair now, 
and she had slightly changed her position 
as he bent down and said something to her. 
Are there no bonny dames at home, 
Or no true lovers here, 
That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear ? 
“Cross the seas!” It was coming now, 
like wind over wastes: the whisper grew 
distinct, the suggestion definite, It was 
of “ Fair Ines” that the girl reminded him 
—-of her who “had gone into the West”, 
with her English lover, so many years ago, 
and since then into oblivion. “ Fair Ines,’ 
as he had seen her in the theatre at 
Santiago, in her white dress, with her 
coronal of dark hair crossed by a line of 
pearls, and a furled fan lying under her 
dimpled hand. As he had seen her just 
before the earthquake shock, she came to 
his mind’s eye now, after twenty years, 
radiant, beautiful, beloved, triumphant, as 
when 


The smile that blessed one lover’s heart 
Had broken many more. 


The box-door was opened, and a gorgeous 
vision displayed itself to the hitherto soli- 
tary occupant—Mrs, Wharton, arrayed in 
the newest confection devised for theatre- 
dress by the latest infallible authority, and 
escorted only by a mild old gentleman in a 
brown wig. 

“I’m dreadfully late,” said Mrs. Wharton, 
“but I’m sure you don’t mind, because [ 
always am. So glad we got here between 
the acts, so that we disturb nobody! 
Where’s Paul? Oh yes, I forgot. Effie 
thought she’d like the opera best, so he 
had to take her there, and Mr. Dexter 
kindly came with me. I believe you have 
not met. Allow me to—— Mr. Dexter 
—Mr. Rodney.” 
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CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 


COUNTIES. 
SUSSEX, PART IIL 

THE central plain of Sussex, enclosed 
on either hand by the bold ridges of the 
Downs, resembles nothing so much as a 
great river-valley, and when from some 
neighbouring height you look down upon 
the wide and varied plain, the eye instinc- 
tively seeks for the broad, majestic stream 
that should wind with graceful folds 
through the bright country. And if, per- 
haps, a gleam of sunshine chases the 
shadows of the clouds ; as it glances upon 
some silvery pool or mere, the imagination 
seizes upon the missing link, and endows 
the scene with the vivid life of the great 
river that might be there. There seems a 
kind of perversity, indeed, in the course 
of such streams as wander through the 
plains, which, instead of following the 
natural contours of the country, break 
through the hills on either side, and find 
their way to the sea in insignificant inde- 
pendence. 

From Emsworth to Kent Ditch the 
length of this great woodland tract, the 
centre and pith of Sussex, stretches for 
some seventy-six miles —a country once 
abounding with almost impenetrable 
forests, among whose fastnesses there is 
no doubt that a considerable number of 
the earlier settlers in the land contrived 
to exist through successive layers of in- 
vading races, The iron works survived, 
as we have seen, to recent times, and 
we may perhaps trace a remnant of 
the ancient inhabitants of the forest in 
the wild and _ half-civilised people who 
long formed a distinct element in the 
population of the wilder part of the 
county. 

At the narrowest point of the great 
forest tract stands Midhurst, which is in 
some way the metropolis of this Sussex 
weald—originally the middle wood, indeed, 
rather than the middle city—a central 
station between the forests of Sussex 
and those of Hampshire, as well as on 
the old Roman way from Chichester to 
London. 

It is certainly singular that this mid- 
Sussex region should have been the birth- 

lace of so many poets. 

The author of Venice Preserved was 
born close by Midhurst, at Trotton, and 
was the son of Humphrey Otway, rector 
of the adjoining parish of Woolbeding. 
The poet describes his early years, as the 








only son of affectionate, 
parents, with some fervour : 
Alone I lived, their much-loved, fondled boy. 


They gave me generous education. High 
They strove to raise my mind. 


As a Westminster boy, and then as a 
student of Christ Church, Oxford, the 
education of young Otway must have 
strained the resources of a country parson 
of the seventeenth century, so that we 
may perhaps conjecture some generous 
patron in the background, whose death 
cast a blight over the young man’s pros- 
pects. Anyhow, he had to leave college 
without taking a degree. 

The world was wide, but whither should I go? 


Otway’s predilections urged him to seek 
his fortune in London. 
To Britain’s great metropolis I strayed, 
Where fortune’s general game is played. 
And here he first sought popular applause 
as an actor, but made no success in this, 
although he seems to have made his way 
among the gay people of the Court. 
I missed the brave and wise, and in their stead 
On every sort of vanity I fed— 
Gay coxcombs, cowards, knaves, and prating 
fools, 
Bullies of o’ergrown bulk and little souls. 


high-minded 


In the midst of folly and dissipation, 
alternating with squalid misery and want, 
Otway still found the inspiration of his 
genius at work within him. He was con- 
scious of lofty aims in strange contrast with 
his loose surroundings, 

No beauty with my Muse’s might compare. 

Lofty she seemed, and on her front sat a majestic 

Aulel, set kind ; severe, yet fair. 

This description of his muse, however; 
will hardly be recognised by the student of 
his plays, although there are sometimes 
touches of the fire and dignity of the elder 
dramatists among the coarse licence of the 
hack playwright. But Otway pleased the 
town with Don Carlos, and secured a solid 
success with Venice Preserved. But now 
he had arrived at the critical point in the 
career of the literary artist. His original 
inspiration had failed him, and the study 
and labour that should supply its place 
o— impossible under the conditions of his 

ife. 

At this period we may conjecture that 
he returned for a while to his native 
country, among the rustics, who were 
ignorant of his fame, and to whom he 
was only old Parson Otway’s lad, who had 
taken to more or less disreputable ways. 
And so he wandered, neglected and alone, 
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among the hills familiar to him in boy- 
hood. 

To a high hill, where never yet stood tree, 

A wandering bard, whose muse was crazy grown, 

Cloy’d with the nauseous follies of the buzzing 

town. 

From his vantage-point, had he not been 
preoccupied with his own miseries, the poet 
would no doubt have seen over the great 
stretch of wooded plain the dwelling-place 
of a brother bard, of no greater calibre, but 
of much more happy destiny. 

The Sacvilles were a thoroughly Sussex 
family, originally of the smaller county 
gentry, one of whom, taking to the law, 
raised himself in the Augustan age of 
Elizabeth, to the council of the Queen and 
high office under the Crown. The lands 
of the Sacvilles lay mostly about East 
Grinstead ; noted for its beautiful church, 
whose tall and elegant spire dominates the 
surrounding plains; and when Elizabeth, 
with grudging hand, raised her Lord 
Treasurer to the dignity of a baron, he 
took his title from the old manor-house 
among the woods, and became Lord Buck- 
hurst. Under the first Stuart king he was 
advanced at once to the dignity of Earl of 
Dorset, The son of Elizabeth’s wary coun- 
cillor, a dignified and pious nobleman, left 
at his death large sums to the poor, and 
founded at East Grinstead a college or 
hospital for the poor which still exists to 
preserve his memory. With other times 
came other manuers ; and the present Earl 
—speaking of Otway’s days—had been 
noted in his hot youth for his dissolute 
excesses, 

But with all his wildness there was a 
fund of generous humour about Sacville, 
with a true poetic verve which has raised 
him to the ranks of the minor poets, while 
his sea-song, To All Ye Ladies Now on 
Land, will be remembered when many 
more pretentious works are forgotten. 
And, while his satire was sharp, his hand 
was generous, and even lavish to most of 
his brother bards: 

The best good man, with the worst natured muse. 

All this time the ancestors of a greater 
poet than either Otway or his possible 
patron were living in the thick of the 
forest country, small county gentry, ac- 
quiring somewhat in one prudent genera- 
tion, and dissipating somewhat in another 
less prudent, but never rising or aspiring 
higher than the rank of esquire, justice of 
the peace, or custos rotulorum. There 
might have been Shelleys who had gone 
as crusaders or palmers to the Holy Land, 





and so had acquired the coat-of-arms 
which bears, however, not scallop-shells, 
but others of a spiral character. But,; 
perhaps, the lively imagination of the 
College of Heralds is responsible for the 
shells. Anyhow, the Shelleys of that day 
recked not much of blood, whether of 
Crusaders or of others of high degree, but 
went on marrying and giving in marriage, 
among the sturdy respectable franklin 
families of Sussex. Among others, Roger 
Bysshe, of Fen Place, had a daughter and 
heiress who married one of the Shelleys, 
who thus acquired Fen Place, and brought 
into the family a name which has since 
become illustrious. Timothy, the son of 
this marriage, seems to have departed 
from the stay-at-home traditions of the 
family, and we find him in America, where 
he married a wife, Joanna, rather vaguely 
described as daughter of—widow of— 
Plum, of New York. 

From this marriage sprang a son of 
by no means ordinary character. Bysshe 
Shelley, the grandfather of the poet, 
inherited the family faculty of pleasing 
womankind, and put it to a good account 
by marrying a pair of heiresses— the 
first of a sound Sussex family, with a 
good rent-roll and respectable, if common- 
place pedigree ; the second—of course after 
the death of the first—uno other than Miss 
Perry, the heiress of the estates and tradi- 
tions of the illustrious Sidneys. And 
both these marriages were runaway love- 
matches—the first not being perhaps out 
of the way in the heyday of youth and 
passion, but the second certainly a feat of 
high enterprise on the part of a widower 
with a young family. Sir Bysshe was thus 
the founder of two wealthy and aristo- 
cratic families; the line of baronets of 
which was the poet, although he did not 
live long enough to succeed to the title, 
and the family of Sidney Shelley, of Pens- 
hurst. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley was born at Field 
Place, on the outskirts of St. Leonard’s 
Forest, a fragment of Andred’s weald that 
still retains much of its primitive wildness 
and solitude. 

We have accounted in some way for 
Bysshe and Shelley, but why Percy, may 
be asked. We may claim, indeed, the Percys 
as a Sussex family, even the Percys of 
Northumberland, Hotspur, and the rest 
of his kin. For Petworth, close by, is the 
original home of the race. Long ago, 
Petworth was part of the possessions of 
the almost royal seat of Arundel, and when 
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Queen Adeliza and her husband, Albini, 
had the castle, they bestowed Petworth on 
a kinsman of the Queen, Joceline, of the 
princely house of Lorraine. This Joceline 
married the heiress of the Percys and 
assumed their name, and his descendants 
were the bold feudal chieftains who so long 
held almost royal sway on the Borders. 
But they always retained Petworth among 
their possessions, and when the towering 
ambition of the Percys had been finally 
quenched in blood, Petworth became the 
favourite family-seat for which the feudal 
towers of Alnwick were deserted. The line 
which began with a Joceline ended with 
a Joceline, and Petworth coming, by 
marriage, into the possession of a former 
Duke of Somerset, was alienated from the 
northern estates. 

It was to some connection—actual or 
traditional—with these Percys of Petworth 
that the poet owed his first christian-name, 
But unfortunately for our present purpose, 
only a small and fragmentary portion of 
our poet’s history is connected with Sussex. 
Field Place is still standing, with its gardens, 
where dwelt an ancient serpent, one of 
young Percy’s familiars, that was supposed 
to be descended from the famous dragon of 
St. Leonard’s Forest. And there still stands 
the parish church of Warnham, to whose 
vicarage used Percy daily to resort for 
instruction. The parson was a Welshman, 
one Mr. Edwards, who may have had some 
Celtic fervour in his veins to counteract 
the general bucolic dulness all about. The 
grandfather, Sir Bysshe, lived at Horsham, 
in an eccentric kind of retirement, a sort 
of district ogre, of strange, unapproach- 
able habits. The ogre, who had once been 
such a squire of dames, lived on till he was 
eighty-five, and being close-fisted in his 
family relations, there was cheeseparing 
necessary with sober living at Field Place. 

Once launched on his college life, 
Perey came back no more to the parental 
nest. One flying visit, indeed, he made 
when his father was safely out of the way. 
For Percy’s daring independence of thought 
and action had placed him under the ban. 
Sussex was accustomed to looseness of 
morals combined with correct principles, 
and ready enough to condone it, but the 
example of one with pure life but theories 
accounted loose was not to be endured, 
And nothing more of a comforting nature 
is heard of Percy Bysshe Shelley till the 
news comes of his early death in the deep 
blue sea, 

Far the less happy was the death. of the 





earlier poet Otway, whom, by the way, we 
have left for an unconscionable time upon 
the lonely hill, where he took up his 
position at least two centuries ago. Back 
to town he went, to the haunts of wretched- 
ness and poverty. His faithless muse had 
for ever fiown. Destitution came upon 
him—actual starvation, and in his last 
haunt—a low tavern on ‘lower Hill—he was 
choked by too eagerly swallowing a crust 
that the charity of some pitying friend had 
procured him. 

To return, however, from this excursion 
among the Sussex poets to the more solid 
facts of county history, we find ourselves 
here at Midhurst, close to one of the most 
interesting ruined houses of the county—a 
noble mansion, the equal, almost, of a royal 
palace, left desolate by fire; a desolation 
accentuated by the verdure and luxuriance 
of the surrounding scene. 

Cowdray passed from the De Bohuns to 
the Nevills of the king-making race ; and 
through them it came to their descendant, 
one of the last of the Plantagenets, that 
unhappy Countess of Salisbury, whose 
death on the scaffold forms such a terrible 
picture in our memories of the reign of 
bluff King Harry. Cowdray, then falling 
to the Crown, was granted again, with 
other forfeited estates, to the heirs of a 
collateral branch of the Nevills, the 
former owners. These heirs were all 
daughters, and were rare prizes for the 
courtiers of the day. The fourth 
daughter, Lucy, who had Cowdray for her 
share, married, first of all, a Sir Thomas 
Fitzwilliam, and secondly a noted lawyer, 
Sir Anthony Browne, from whom are 
supposed to be descended all the exten- 
sive family who spell their name with 
an ‘‘e”. 

There was « son by the first husband, 
Sir William Fitzwilliam, who inherited 
Cowdray in due course, and spent the 
substance of the Fitzwilliams in building a 
magnificent house there—a great Tudor 
quadrangular mansion, with its chapel, its 
great stables, its pleasure-gardens and fruit- 
gardens, its galleries, terraces, alcoves, and 
cascades of water, a second Kenilworth in 
the south countree. 

Fitzwilliam built, but Browne inherited— 
a Browne, whose descendant was created 
Viscount Montagu ; and here lived a long 
line of Montagus, who embellished and 
adorned the place, collecting about them a 
host of heirlooms and precious relics, 
Towards the end of the last century—in 
the year 1793, that is—the reigning 
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Viscount was a young man who had but 
recently come of age, and who was now 
performing the grand tour with his friend, 
young Sedley Burdett. The young Viscount 
was about to ally himself with the financial 
aristocracy of the period, and was on his 
way home to be married. Wealth and 
good taste might be expected to open a new 
career to the ancient mansion, and its some- 
what faded splendour would surely be 
revived. But one night—the night of the 
24th September—the housekeeper was 
awoke by the glare of fire. The beams 
and woodwork of the ancient structure 
were alight both aloft and alow, and, 
for all the parish engine could do, and 
the rows of rustics, with buckets, who pre- 
sently came upon the scene, Cowdray was 
consumed to its bare walls. 

The young Viscount never knew the 
misfortune that had happened. News tra- 
velled slowly in those days, and before the 
letter arrived announcing to his lordship 
the destruction of his ancestral mansion, 
with its priceless relics, he was himself 
drowned with his travelling companions in 
the falls of the Rhine, of which, with British 
rashness and obstinacy, they had persisted 
in essaying the passage in a tiny skiff. 

If we turn from the great plain of the 
Weald, with its central forest ridge—with 
its innumerable hamlets and churches—it 
will be remembered that the number and 
riches of the churches in the Weald excited 
the ire of the great enemy of mankind, 
who forthwith set to work to drown the 
country by cutting that great dyke, near 
Brighton, which still bears his name. In 
this the great enemy resembled the daring 
engineers of the early railway days, who 
would cut through a hill rather than go 
round its flank. For, in truth, there are 
many gaps in the great chalk escarpment 
which a skilful engineer, with the resources 
of his great exemplar, might easily turn to 
account. With a little alteration of the 
sea-level the waters would pour in and the 
Weald would once more become—what it 
has probably been in remote ages—a great 
lake, with wooded islands and fenny slopes, 
the haunt of aquatic birds and monstrous 
amphibians. 

Each of these gaps on the seaward 
side has its strong castle. To begin with, 
there is Arundel, as nobly placed as any 
feudal fortress in the realm. The approach 
is admirable—the broad buttress of the 
downs rising sheer from the marshy plain, 
while, witha graceful curve, the riversweeps 
past a rich nook of prairie and pasture, 





and the clustering towers rise above a grove 
of noble trees. 

A haze of tradition hangs over the 
origin of this great fortress, as it was in 
the olden time—traditions of giants and 
necromancers, who vaguely recallits perhaps 
British origin. King Alfred held it once, 
and at the Conquest it fell to one of 
William’s most trusted barons, Roger de 
Montgomery, who held its earldom with 
seventy-seven dependent manors. Robert 
de Bellesme, that evil-minded descendant 
of the great Roger, forfeited the castle by 
his rebellion against King Henry the First, 
and King Henry gave it to his Queen, who, 
in turn, brought it to her second husband, 
Albini. Something traditional attaches 
to this really historical personage, for as 
such we must class the wonderful story 
of his tournament before the Queen 
of France, when, winning the prize from 
all other knights, he won also the heart of 
the beautiful Queen. His loyalty to his 
own fair mistress, so the story goes, steeled 
his heart against the love-lorn Queen, who 
in the anger of despised beauty contrived 
that the victorious knight should be shut 
up in a grotto with a fierce, uncaged lion. 
Albini with naked hands met the ferocious 
beast, and tore its tongue from its throat. 
Hence the lion without a tongue which the 
brave knight bore as a device upon shield 
and pennon ever after. 

But there is nothing apocryphal about 
the story of the Queen Adeliza and her 
guest, Matilda, the Empress, when King 
Stephen, swooping down upon the castle, 
invested it with all his force. The Queen 
appealed to Stephen as a knight and gentle- 
man to let her guest go free and give her so 
much law. The King, touched on his 
weak point, consented, and presently the 
Empress was among her friends in the 
West, and setting the kingdom in a blaze. 

Considering the weak and intermittent 
way in which the great Norman families 
were continued, the great castle of Arundel 
has been in remarkably few different hands 
since the Conquest, The family of Albini 
lasted till the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and then an heiress carried the 
great possessions of the earldom to the 
Fitzalans. For a short time the castle was 
in the hands of “Butcher Mowbray”, when 
the then Fitzalan suffered with the Duke 
of Gloucester for conspiracy against 
Richard the Second. But Bolingbroke 
reversed the attainder, and the Fitzalans, 
restored to their possessions, lasted well 
into the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when 
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an heiress carried their lands and honours 
to the Howards. And to the Howards the 
castle still belongs. The castle itself 
was a good deal knocked about in the 
great civil wars, having been twice taken 
and once lost by the Parliamentary party, 
and it had been long abandoned as a 
habitation when, in 1791,theeleventh Duke 
of Norfolk undertook its restoration. And 
thus, like its rival, Alnwick Castle, in the 
north, it is rather a revival of an old 
castle than a veritable antiquity. 

The next fortified gap is Bramber, now 
a quiet little hamlet, with a few fragments 
of old towers appearing on the green castle- 
mound, Here was a noble castle in olden 
times, a castle built by the De Braose, 
which afterwards went by marriage to the 
Mowbrays. But when the Jockey of Nor- 
folk lost life and everything on Bosworth 
field, the castle fell into decay. The lands 
and rents belonging to it are all carefully 
preserved, no doubt, and go to some great 
family ; but as a seat of feudal state it 
has ceased to exist. But there is some- 
thing attractive in an old castle left all to 
itself, about which one can wander at will, 
and linger over, and bask in the sunshine 
under its old walls. 

There is no other break now in the 
great sea-wall of downs till we come to 
Lewes, with another strong castle already 
described, and beyond that we come to the 
coast-line protected by the Cinque Ports, 
where great barons and their castles had 
no place, 

But the most charming of all old castles 
is Bodiam, although it never had much im- 
portance as a fortified post. Rising among 
low-lying fields and woods, it seems more 
like a castle of enchantment than an actual 
building of hewn stone ; and as you ap- 
proach, the castle seems so perfect and 
untouched in its massive strength that you 
can almost fancy that the warder is still 
looking outfrom the battlement—the porter 
still at the gate to lower the massive draw- 
bridge. And this in the quiet repose of 
a secluded country, with only the croaking 
of the frogs, or the plash of some great pike 
among the weedy margins of the moat, to 
break the stillness. The castle, still al- 
most perfect in all its details, was the work 
of a successful soldier in the French wars 
of King Edward the Third. Sir Edward 
Dalynruge, a knight of no great territorial 
possessions, had accompanied his father in 
the campaigns against the French, had 
fought at Cressy and at Poictiers, and then 
took service on his own account ina band 





of free lances under Sir Robert Knowles, 
and gained some wealth in ransoms and 
in plunder in Normandy, Brittany, and 
Picardy. And from the spoils of France 
Sir Edward built himself this castle, one 
of the latest examples of the feudal fortress. 
To the Dalynruges succeeded the Lenknors, 
and Sir Thomas Lenknor, attached to the 
Lancastrian cause, was attainted by Richard 
the Third for having raised men for Rich- 
mond, 

The castle was seized by the King, pro- 
bably after offering some resistance, and it 
is said to have stood a siege during the 
civil wars, although the handiwork of 
Cromwell’s generals is hardly to be traced 
in its still perfect enceinte, and the walls 
bear no sign of having been battered by 
artillery. But the records of this really 
fascinating building are few and scanty, 
and leave a good deal to the imagination. 

Not far off is Battle, with its abbey, 
and the marshy grounds, a scene of always 
vivid interest to those of English blood. 
The high altar of the abbey stood on the 
very ground where Harold pitched his 
standard, and where he fell beneath the 
Norman arrow. 

Another interesting spot is pleasant 
Mayfield, with remains of the ancient palace 
of the archbishops, with traditions, too, 
of famous St. Dunstan, and relics of the 
hard-headed anchorite—his hammer, his 
anvil, and his sword. St. Dunstan’s Well, 
where the holy hermit slaked his thirst, 
still flows as freely as ever, and is carefully 
preserved and walled round. 

Just on the borders of Kent, and 
partly in either county, are the remains of 
Bayham Abbey, endowed in the year 1200 
by Robert de Thurnham for Pre-monstra- 
tensian canons. And we may gaze at a 
distance at the pretentious mansion which 
occupies the site of Eridge Castle, once a 
seat of Harold’s, and later on a hunting- 
lodge of the old Nevills; while Sheffield 
Place has more modern memories as the 
favourite retreat of Edmund Gibbon ; 
and in Fletching Church we may find the 
tomb of the great historian, with many 
other fine monuments of the men of still 
more ancient days. 


NOSTALGIA, 

ONE of the most prominent features in 
the literature of the present day is the 
number of words unpronounceable to the 
uninitiated, and hard to be “ understanded 
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of the people”, scattered throughout its 
pages. The other week, while reading a 
theological work by a popular author, I 
came upon so many words which I had 
never even seen before, that the dictionary 
was in constant requisition. 

When I first saw the word “ nostalgia”, 
I was younger by a good many years than I 
am now, and had no idea what it meant. 

T looked at it from every side, repeated 
it aloud, wondered—with a hazy remem- 
brance of having once learned “ roots’’— 
what its derivation might be, read and re- 
read the context, hoping to have some light 
thrown on its meaning, and finally did 
what I should have done at first—went for 
my lexicon. That, however, was useless, 
as being an old-fashioned one it did not 
contain the word, so I hopelessly forbore 
any further enquiry, being surrounded by 
a family as ignorant and badly educated as 
myself, trusting to time or accident to 
enlighten me. But by one of those freaks 
of nature—convenient freaks, sometimes— 
one no sooner comes in contact with a 
hitherto unknown word or place, than one 
is sure to encounter it again ina day or 
two—I found my new friend, nostalgia, 
mentioned in a newspaper, with its ex- 
planation, ‘“ home-sickness,” considerately 
given in the same sentence. 

Nostalgia, home-sickness, “ heim weh ”— 
no matter what you call it—* arose by any 
other name would smell as sweet” —is an un- 
mistakeable fact, though philosophers may 
sneer, and callous-hearted persons laugh. 

It is a disease, as much as neuralgia or 
faver are diseases ; it baffles the cleverest 
doctors’ skill, and admits of only one com- 
plete cure, and that is by removing its 
cause, 

Sheer strength of will may keep it in 
absyance, hard work may turn aside its 
course for a while; but sometimes, at odd 
moments, in unexpected places, it asserts 
itself with an uncontrollable longing, a 
sickening thirst for home, which will 
neither be repressed nor appeased. 

A floating scent in the air—a scent laden 
with the memory of a bygone day, a sun- 
set flush in the sky, an old melody borne 
on the breeze, have been known to bring 
on an access of this strange illness, almost 
unbearable in degree. Reason has little or 
no effect in subduing its feverish excite- 
ment; friendship the closest, love the 
tenderest, cannot turn aside its current ; 
music has no power to soothe its bitterness, 
nor the distractions of gaiety to rouse it 


, from its melancholy. It is something out- 





side the sufferer’s body, outside himself, his 
feelings, his reason ; it is a sickness of the 
soul, a longing to outstrip time and space, 
to leave the laggard body behind and fly 
to the native air, the loved associations and 
early friends of childhood. 

Lonely ranches in wild Mexican moun- 
tains have echoed to its sobbing cry; under 
the glare of a tropic sun, amid the brilliant 
colouring of tropical foliage, in scattered 
homesteads, in far Australian plains, men 
and women have pined and sickened—aye, 
and even died of this mysterious illness. 
It is strange that an ailment, which to all 
appearance is connected with the nerves, 
should not be more common among the 
weaker sex, but men suffer from it in a 
greater degree than women, and the more 
hardy the race the more they seem to suffer. 
Northern races experience its deadly 
symptoms more than the warmer-blooded 
southerner ; indeed, I have heard that the 
Esquimaux have such a deeply-rooted love 
of their cold and barren country entwined 
among the very fibres of their nature, that 
they can hardly exist for any length of 
time out of it, and dwindle away physically 
and mentally till they return. 

I remember once, in a far foreign country, 
seeing aman who moped, lost his appetite, 
and looked generally wretched for days, 
but who, on being questioned as to the cause 
of his melancholy, replied that he was in 
perfect health. Afterwards, when the fit, 
which was fortunately merely a temporary 
one, had worn itself out, he told me that it 
was a heart-longing for home which had 
suddenly taken possession of him ; that it 
seemed to him he could not again be happy 
till he heard the old tones and paced the 
old garden-walks—if only for a day or an 
hour, it would have contented him. He 
could again have assumed the harness of 
daily toil, and spent the necessary years of 
exile in a foreign land, could he for one 
day have drunk at this refreshing well. 

It is not only in foreign countries and 
far-away scenes that this sickness is felt. 
I have known new-made happy brides 
suffer from it, and often I was not surprised. 
I do not think half enough is thought of 
the sacrifice entailed on many a young 
girl who quits a home full of brothers and 
sisters, and life, and gaiety, and marries a 
man who is absorbed in his business or 
profession from morning till night. She is 
expected to be ‘“‘as happy as the day is 
long”, because the supposed mission of her 
life is fulfilled, she has got a settlement, 
a husband,anda home, But what a change! 
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She may be heart and soul in love with 
him, but, in the daily seven or eight hours 
of enforced solitude, she is left to fill her 
time as best she may, and, in a newly- 
furnished house, without children to occupy 
her, there is not much in a domestic way 
to employ her hands or her mind. How 
her thoughts must go back to the home she 
has just left, filled with the merry laughter 
and jests of young lives, their amusements, 
occupations planned, consummated, and 
talked over in hours filled to the brim with 
a thousand and one different interests! If, 
in these tedious, long-drawn-out hours her 
eyes brim with tears, and her heart yearns 
sometimes for the old life of her girlhood, 
with something approaching to home- 
sickness, who can blame her ? 

I knew a lonely young bride like this 
once; she had married the man of her 
choice and loved him to adoration, but 
she told me that in the first year of her 
marriage she was almost miserable. She 
had left a house full of bright, devoted 
sisters, where a stream of friends and 
cousins came and went all day, where talk 
and laughter made the week one long sun- 
beam ; and after the short honeymoon was 
over, she was transplanted to a lonely 
country village, in the suburbs of a large 
town, in which her husband spent the day 
at his office. She had scarcely any friends 
with whom to interchange a word, a church- 
yard bounded her garden, and the passing- 
bell, as it tolled dismally out, was the only 
sound which broke the long, terrible still- 
ness ; and the contrast of the full, gay life, 
which had made her twenty summers so 
happy, with the miserable, lonely hours she 
spent now, used to come upon her with 
such force of home-sickness, that she lay 
helplessly crying day after day, and when 
the young husband returned in the even- 
ing, expecting to find the liveliest and 
brightest of wives—and thinking, as most 
men in their convenient inconsideration do, 
that a woman must be perfectly happy in a 
home of her own—instead he found a limp 
and doleful creature, worn out from many 
tears, and ready to throw herself into his 
arms, and shed a few more from sheer 
weakness. 

It is not the gently nurtured or the 
weakly temperaments alone to whom this 
subtle disease comes. Strong men, of 
herculean frame, have been shaken by it ; 
peasants with little refinement, and seem- 
ingly less feeling, have trembled in its 
grasp ; adventurers, men whose lives have 
proved a failure, those black sheep. found 








under every clime, reckless, careless, 
hardened, have “sickened of this vague 
disease”, and longed, and agonised, and 
prayed for one glimpse of the old country 
to greet their dying eyes, one breath from 
some breezy upland, one waft from some 
flowing river, to cool their fevered brow. 
Some—aye many—headstones there are in 
every continent and colony in this wide 
world with only rudely-carved initials to 
mark their identity ; some little mounds 
without any headstones at all; but if the 
green grass or stately palm growing over 
them could speak, they would tell sad 
tales of the pining away of many a brave 
young life, and nobody knew but God and 
themselves that the breath which had 
blasted them was the deadly one of 
nostalgia. 


WHEN YOU ARE SAD. 


WHEN you are sad, I ask no more 
The lavish rights I claimed before, 
When sunrise glittered on the seas, 
And dancing to the wooing breeze, 
The laughing ripples kissed the shore. 


The morning glow of love is o’er ; 
Oh, rosy dreams we dreamt of yore! 
I do but ask the least of these, 
When you are sad. 


Let the fresh darling you adore, 

With joy’s light footstep cross the floor ; 
But hear the last of all my pleas, 

And shut for all but me the door, 

When you are sad. 





STUDIES OF OVER THE WAY. 


A HOUSE IN HORSEFERRY ROAD. 
IN TWO PARTS, PART I. 

Ir may be remembered, perhaps, by 
some of my readers, that I once went to 
reside on the breezy heights of Islington, 
Dr. Clausius having told me that living on 
high ground was good for indigestion, and 
that I found him to be as ignorant in the 
matter of hygiene as he was in meta- 
physics. Therefore, when I left my 
lodgings in Crabbe Street, I determined to 
see whether I should do any good by acting 
diametrically opposite to the counsels of 
my would-be mentor, and I took rooms in 
a street very little above the level of the 
Thames at high water—to wit, Horseferry 
Road, Westminster. My new apartments 
had many advantages. They were very 
quiet, and very light when there was no 
river-fog about, but their chief claim to 
approbation was that they were a long 
way from the Caledonian Road, the neigh- 
bourhood in which Dr. Clausius then had 
his dwelling. 
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Horseferry Road without doubt possesses, 
as a thoroughfare, a certain individuality. 
It boasts of certain mock marine 
characteristics. The numbers of loafers, 
half bargee, half dock-labourer, wearing 
real blue guernseys, and affecting the 
nautical walk, that one sees about, and the 
smell of pitch that steals up the street 
when a barge is being caulked, suggest that 
a bit of the real port of London must have 
got adrift, and floated up on a high tide to 
Westminster. But there is, after all, a 
theatrical air about the mercantile enter- 
prise of the Horseferry Road, a sort of 
playing at being sailors. Those brown- 
sailed craft, almost sinking under the 
huge masses of hay and straw they 
carry, hail from the distant ports on the 
Medway or the Essex coast. They have 
faced the olfactory terrors of Barking and 
Crossness, and threaded safely the perilous 
passage of Limehouse Reach. Those long, 
narrow barges, with a similar freight, come, 
peradventure, from the Midlands, bearing 
from some remote Warwickshire village 
provender for the mews of Mayfair and 
Belgravia. How many locks have they 
descended, and to the voices of how many 
riverside sirens, ministering in cosy bar- 
parlours, have theicbronze-featured captains 
turned an unheeding ear! But Horseferry 
Road, lying between stately Westminster 
and zesthetic Chelsea, seems a little ashamed 
of its commercial surroundings, and makes 
believe to have nothing to do with the hay 
and straw littered river-port. Atleast, that 
was the mental attitude of my landlady 
when I went to look at the rooms I 
ultimately engaged. 

I was very comfortable in my new 
lodgings, and the Dictionary of Meta- 
physics made rapid progress; indeed, the 
progress was, for a time, a little too rapid, 
as I found absolutely nothing in the con- 
templation of my Over-the-Way to distract 
my attention from my work. The house 
opposite was, to speak figuratively, com- 
pletely dumb. There was a card in the 
ground-floor window to say that lodgings 
were to be had there, The milkman called 
once a day, as he did all down the street, 
and every merning the landlady, a little 
skinny woman in a rusty black dress, 
would issue forth and return in the space 
of half an hour, bearing her stock of pro- 
visions for the day. That was all. Had 
no fresh personalities intervened, I should 
have had nothing to write on the subject 
of Horseferry Road. Nobody ia his 
senses could build up a story on such 





materials. A whimsical dreamer, a man 
with an itch to invent a history about every 
person who may cross his vision, might 
have piled together a heap of rubbish under 
such circumstances ; but I am grateful to 
remember that I have never taken up my 
pen to write the adventures of my opposite 
neighbours without being first in posses- 
sion of abundant and well-authenticated 
data to work upon. 

But one morning, when I lifted my eyes 
from my writing, I saw that the card had 
disappeared from the window of the house 
over the way, and naturally I pricked up 
my ears at the prospect of finding some 
additional interest in the opposite dwell- 
ing which, up to this time, might quite as 
well have been a blank wall as a rateable 
tenement. From that moment the progress 
of the Dictionary of Metaphysics was 
sensibly retarded. Late in the evening a 
porter arrived with a truck, laden with 
what looked like seaman’s chests, and by 
his side walked a thin, middle-aged man, 
presumably the owner of the same. The 
boxes were carried in, the middle-aged man 
followed, a ruddy glare of firelight shone 
from the hitherto dull and darksome 
windows of the first-floor-front, and I con- 
cluded that the time for observation had 
now really arrived. 

For a day or two the new tenant did not 
leave the house at all; but I accounted for 
this by supposing that he was busy ar- 
ranging his possessions in his new abode. 
Then one evening, as the clock struck 
seven, he issued forth and walked briskly 
down the street towards the river. At 
nine precisely he returned, and henceforth 
these goings and comings were accurately 
repeated each evening. On the fifth day 
after he had arrived I noticed that he 
spent much of his time in looking out of 
the window down the street, as if he were 
expecting the arrival of someone from that 
direction. On the sixth his pale face and 
anxious eyes were visible almost all day, 
and on the morning of the seventh like- 
wise. Then, at twelve o'clock, a big, rough, 
sailor-looking man, dressed in a blue pilot- 
coat and gilt buttons, rang at the door-bell, 
and was shown in, and remained in the 
house for about half an hour. For the 
three days succeeding I scarcely saw my 
opposite neighbour at all, save when he 
sallied forth for his evening walk ; but on 
the fourth day his face now and then 
appeared ; on the fifth he was hardly ever 
out of sight; and the sixth, and up to noon 
on the seventh, were one perpetual vigil. 
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Then the man in the blue coat again rang 
the bell, spent half an hour in the house, 
and took his departure. His visit had the 
same soothing effect as the week before, 
and this effect worked off in the same time 
and in the same manner. The old rest- 
lessness returned on the fourth day, and 
the whole business was gone through over 
again. 

* This particular Over-the-Way was, in 
one sense, a new experience. I had never 
yet been called upon to watch and explain 
the actions of a man who moved with a 
regularity which would have put to shame 
the performances of many a watch of 
modern construction. What had, hitherto, 
served to kindle my interest was the vague 
and comet-like appearances and disappear- 
ances of over the way neighbours, and I 
dare say my readers will be inclined to 
think that this mechanical gentleman, with 
no more originality than an automaton, 
must have seemed very tame to me after 
some of those whose histories I have 
already told. But after a week or two the 
very regularity of his goings and comings 
began to interest me profoundly, and even 
to exasperate me a little. A person who 
had intercourse with but one human being, 
and who was so powerfully affected by 
the advent of this solitary visitor, must 
necessarily have a story of some kind. But 
how was this story to be unravelled? I did 
not, at this period of which I am writing, 
know the full extent of Simpson’s powers of 
investigation, and it seemed to me that it 
would be a hopeless task to try to probe 
the secret life of a man who had but one 
confidant in the world. I soon had an 
opportunity of putting my friend’s skill to 
the test, for he looked in to see me one 
afternoon about a month after I had been 
provided with my new neighbour. I gave 
him a detailed account of the drama which 
I saw performed week by week over 
the way, and though he led me to 
believe that he was fully confident of dis- 
entangling the mystery, I must say I was 
not equally sanguine. However, in less 
than a week, he came back with the 
following history : 


I followed our friend opposite in one of 
his evening rambles, and tracked him to a 
snug, old-fashioned public-house, about half 
a mile distant. He was evidently an 
habitué, for the landlord saluted him from 
behind the bar, and he passed into a semi- 
private little room behind. I made my 
way into this also; though I could see from 





the looks which were exchanged by the 
four or five occupants, that I was regarded 
as an interloper ; but I managed, after a 
little, to dispel the unfavourable impres- 
sion. Most of the gentlemen present were 
interested in the river trade; but, for 
reasons of my own, I turned the conver- 
sation as often as I could towards the sea 
and its perils and adventures, its fatal 
catastrophes and marvellous escapes. The 
gentleman from over the way grew intensely 
interested, I could see, from his nervous 
action and restless eye, and more than 
once he asked me whether I had noticed— 
I was sitting before the open door—a man 
enter the bar dressed in a pilot-coat with 
bright buttons. One by one the company 
paid their reckoning and took their leave, 
till I was left alone with the gentleman. 
He became more talkative after we were 
left by ourselves, and I gathered easily from 
his discourse that he had spent a good part 
of his life on the salt water. At last he got 
up to go, and I did the same. I saw him 
leave the house, and scarcely had he passed 
the threshold before he was joined by the 
man who comes to see him once a week, a 
rough-looking sailor dressed in a blue pilot- 
coat with gilt buttons. 

I followed them at a judicious distance, 
and was surprised to find that when they 
reached Vauxhall Bridge the sailor seized 
the middle-aged man by the arm, and 
attempted to force him to cross the bridge, 
instead of allowing him to return home. I 
stopped for a moment, and watched the 
struggle; but when he called out, as if in 
distress, I went forward toassist him. The 
sailor slouched off, and disappeared across 
the bridge when he found he had a third 
party to reckon with, and I bade our friend 
tell me where he lived, that I might see him 
home, 

He gave me an address in White- 
chapel, and this attempt at concealment 
contirmed the theory Ihad already formed as 
to his story. He begged me not to trouble 
myself on his account ; he could find his 
way well enough ; he always walked back, 
and would never take me so far east at 
that time of night. I begged him 
to have no such scruples. I lived in 
Bethnal Green myself, and liked a long 
walk with pleasant companionship through 
the streets at night better than anything. 
He was a little staggered at this speech of 
mine; but he saw apparently that I was 
not to be shaken off, so he started eastward 
towards his imaginary dwelling in White- 
chapel. 
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I had no intention, however, of taking 
him far. I led the way past an old- 
fashioned coffee-house, a favourite haunt 
of mine, in the neighbourhood of Leicester 
Square, and I took him in there, nominally 
to taste a particular brand of Scotch 
whisky, but really to listen to the expla- 
nation, which I could see he was anxious 
to give me, of the strange scene I had just 
witnessed. I felt pretty confident that by 
the time this explanation should be con- 
cluded I should be in possession of the 
man’s life-secret. I will leave you to 
judge how far I succeeded when you have 
heard the story he told me as we sat over 
our whisky-and-water in a snug box of the 
ancient coffee-room. I will let him speak 
for himself in the first person: 

‘My name is John Lethbridge, and the 
first act of my life which appears to me 
worthy of being recorded is my running 
away to sea at the age of eleven. My 
father was a well-to-do tradesman in a 
Yorkshire town, and destined me to succeed 
him in his business; but in this he made 
the mistake, so common with parents, of 
deciding how his son should pass his life 
without consulting the person most con- 
cerned in the matter, namely, myself. 
During my holidays I often went to stay 
with my grandmother, who lived at Gains- 
borough, and then I used to spend nearly 
all my time down by the quays and 
wharves, watching the round-sterned Dutch 
galliots come crawling up the Trent with 
their cargoes of seed for the mills of the 
town. Now and then, as a rare treat, old 
Sam, my grandmother’s factotum, would 
make interest with one of the captains to 
let me go on board, and peer about in the 
cavernous hold and the tiny lockers, cabins, 
and companions. Ah me! what strange 
things are memory and association! By 
the very mention of these early pranks of 
mine the wonderful compound odour which 
penetrated everywhere is recalled to me. 
In spite of the perfume of this excellent 
Glenlivat, my nose seems conscious of the 
presence of cheese, and linseed, and tar, 
and bilge-water. But I must be getting on 
with my story. My natural inclination 
for a seafaring life, fostered by the perusal 
of stories of adventure, began to grow 
into an overmastering passion by reason of 
these real and tangible experiences of 
actual ships and sailors. Not that I ever 


thought of embarking in such a humdrum 
line as the transfer of linseed and cheeses, 
coal and dry goods, from one side of the 
North Sea to the other. 


My ambition 





was to be such a sailor as Captain 
Cook, or the Frenchman, La Perouse, 
cruising about amongst calm tropical seas, 
and collecting all sorts of wonderful birds, 
and weapons, and precious stones. A little 
later I studied the careers of Drake and 
Hawkins, and I sighed to think that the 
slave-trade was on its last legs, and that 
piracy, even when known as harassing 
the Spaniards in the Main, was hardly a 
calling which a high-spirited gentleman 
could adopt with safety or repute ; but I 
was taught by experience that at sea, as 
elsewhere, one has to begin at the beginning, 
so I ran away to Newcastle, and joined a 
collier trading between that port and 
London. A very short spell of this life 
satisfied me that I had not chosen the right 
branch of the profession. If ever any of your 
boys, sir—for I presume you are a family 
man—should show any inclination to 
follow my footstepsagainst your inclination, 
ship him on board a North Sea collier. If 
that does not cure him of his liking for 
the sea, he is a born sailor, and you can 
let him go his own way. 

“This was my own case. The horrors 
of the collier only convinced me that I 
must make a new start. J shipped next in 
a vessel trading between the Baltic and 
King’s Lynn, and then in a coasting Medi- 
terranean steamer. I was fairly comfort- 
able in this last berth ; but I felt I should 
never be satisfied till I had crossed the 
line and the Atlantic as well, so I took the 
first chance that offered, and sailed in a 
fine barque bound for Rio and the western 
coast of South America. I stuck to the 
Clio, for I knew that I was a bit of a 
favourite with the captain, and after my 
second voyage I got appointed to the poat 
of boatswain’s mate, and having mastered 
the first step on the ladder of promotion, I 
began to picture myself the commander 
of a vessel as fine as or finer than the Clio 
herself. 

‘In the Clio I visited nearly every port 
of the Indies, East and West alike, and 
one autumn the owners sent us out with a 
general cargo to Sydney, or Port Jackson 
as it was then called. On this particular 
voyage we had shipped more young hands 
than usual, so my duties were rather heavier 
than they had hitherto been, but by the 
time we had doubled the Cape I had got 
them all into some sort of shape with one 
exception, and this exception was a man 
about my own age, entered in the ship’s 
books under the name of Samuel Rands. 

‘“« When he came on board, while we were 
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lying in the docks, I could see with half an 
eye that he was no seaman—that he was 
playing the same game at thirty which I 
had begun before I was into my teens, 
and if it had not happened that hands were 
very short just at that time, I should have 
advised the captain to send him about 
his business. IfI had done so, you would 
not now be listening to the tale of a ruined 
wretch such as I am. 

“ Rands was a creature made of that stuff 
out of which nothing worthy the name of 
a mancan ever be fashioned. He was weak in 
body, and sullen and lazy in disposition, 
so that if he had been able to do his work 
the will would have been wanting. He and 
I were soon on the worst terms with each 
other, and his life could not have been a 
very pleasant one. I should not have been 
so hard with him if I had seen that he was 
trying to earn his salt. He chose as his 
mate the most worthless of the crew next 
to himself, a big, hulking Irishman named 
Dennis Ryan, who likewise knew the rough 
side of my tongue. They kept aloof from 
the other men all the voyage out, and when 
they came on board, before we set sail from 
Cape Town, they brought out with them a 
lot of purchases which seemed to be rather 
out of proportion to the wages of a man 
before the mast, and this circumstance, 
taken together with certain others which 
had already come to my notice, made me 
keep a sharper watch than ever over 
Mr. Samuel Rands. 

“T first made out that Rands was nothing 
else than a ‘purser’sname’, and that he really 
was a certain Francis Horn. I watched 
him steal aft one day with something in 
his hand, and this something he flung over- 
board, or tried to do so, but it caught in 
the chain of a port-hole, and hung flutter- 
ingin the wind. He did not, however, see 
that he had failed in his purpose, and 
walked away, while I went below and 
possessed myself of the parcel. It was 
an old shirt, tied up in a knot, and 
evidently containing some other objects. 
These turned out to be several bundles of 
letters and papers, many of the former 
being dated from a place in Australia, and 
written to Horn by his mother. Nearly 
every one of them besought him to leave 
England at once and return to Australia, 
and implored him on no account to go near 
the old man at Cork. The later ones spoke 
of illness and failing health, and the last in 
date was in a strange handwriting, telling 
the news that the mother was dead. 

“T pieced the story together as well as 





I could. Here was the reprobate son of 
parents probably reprobate also—for in 
those days a terribly large proportion of 
the dwellers in New South Wales were 
‘involuntary emigrants’ —who had made his 
way to England and wasted all his money 
in debauchery. There was a grandfather, 
or uncle, the old man at Cork, who might 
do something for the ne’er-do-well in his 
will if they could be kept apart; but the 
mother apparently knew them both well 
enough to be sure that her son’s chances 
would not be improved by a meeting. 
Then came the news of the mother’s ill- 
ness ; but this was powerless to call the 
prodigal to the place where his duty lay 
so long as he had a pound to spend. Then 
the last news and the last sovereign ; and 
the beggared profligate, finding London a 
cold home for a man with an empty pocket, 
determined to work his way out to 
Australia in the first ship which would 
take him. Then the evil chance-which led 
his footsteps on board the barque Clio. 

‘‘ After this discovery, I naturally felt a 
stronger interest than ever in the man 
whose secret I had, at least partially, 
fathomed, and I found it a little difficult 
to supply a motive for this resolve of his 
to seek again his birthplace; but I feared 
that it would be found rather in his expec- 
tation of finding something to lay hands 
on, than in the pious wish to shed a 
tardy tear of repentant affection over his 
mother’s tomb. I resolved to do him fall 
justice, and wait till I could watch him 
and his behaviour on shore before con- 
demning him ; but fate gave me no chance 
of this. Before the grey, sullen rocks of 
Cape Leeuwin, the first point of Australia 
we sighted, came in view, Francis Horn, 
with all his imperfections on his head, was 
resting, sewn up in a hammock, in the 
depths of the Southern Ocean, 

Horn died of inflammation of the lungs, 
so there was no reason why the health 
authorities of Sydney should have refused 
us leave to land ; but smallpox was raging 
then at the Cape, and the harbour-master 
sent us into quarantine for a week when 
he learnt where we had last touched. 
The days seemed as if they would never 
pass, but, on the last one of our captivity, 
the boat which brought out our provisions 
brought likewise a packet of letters from 
the owners’ agent for the crew of the Ciio. 

“Even when a man knows that the 
chances are a thousand to one against 
there being anything in the mail-bag to 
concern him, there is a sort of magnetic 
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attraction to draw near while the letters 
and newspapers are being distributed. I 
had completely cut the painter as far as 
my home-friends went, and for the last 
dozen years I had held no communication 
with any of my own family; but still I 
sauntered up to the ring which had formed 
round the Captain as he made the distri- 
bution. More than half the letters, to 
judge from the looks and the remarks of 
the recipients, must have contained bad 
news, so I felt little envy of them. When 
the Captain had finished his task, he held 
up a long blue envelope, and called out : 

*** Which of you men will own the name 
of Francis Horn?’ 

“There was a dead silence. Each man 
looked about with shifty gaze, which might 
have been taken to mean that everybody 
was willing to affirm that he knew nothing 
of Francis Horn, but that he was by no 
means sure that his words would command 
belief. Once the impulse came strong upon 
me to tell all I knew; but my eyes fell at 
that moment on the face of Dennis Ryan ; 
and I determined to hold my peace a little 
to see whether he, too, knew anything of 
his late comrade’s real name. He said 
nothing, but stood with his face cast into 
its ordinary form of malignant stupidity. 

‘** No one will own the name,’ the Cap- 
tain went on. ‘Lethbridge, come to my 
cabin ; I want to speak to you.’ 

“Captain Carter and I were very good 
friends. He was an excellent sailor and a 
just man, and I think he knew my value, 
I dare say this sounds a little vain to you. 
I had told him now and then stray bits of 
my past history; and he, with his extensive 
acquaintance with sailors in general, was 
able to fill in accurately enough the parts 
which were wanting. 

“* Lethbridge,’ he said, as I closed the 
door of his cabin, ‘ why didn’t you speak 
out like a man, and own the name of 
Francis Horn ?’ 

“The Captain looked steadily at me 
with his steely-blue eyes, as he spoke these 
words. I was about to affirm that he was 
completely on the wrong track, and to 
offer to bring my proofs that Francis Horn 
was the same as the man he had known 
under the name of Samuel Rands, when he 
cut me short. 

“* Don’t tell more lies than you are 
forced to, Lethbridge. I know how loth a 
man in your position generally is to own 
his real namo, Just listen to this letter, 
which I have received from a London 
lawyer, before you say any more,’ 





* And then he read me the letter. It 
was written by the man of law, who had 
evidently been commissioned to find Francis 
Horn, to the Captain of the ship in which 
that worthy was supposed to have sailed. 
Francis Horn was wanted, it was clear, but 
there was nothing in the Captain’s letter 
to tell the reason why. As the Captain 
read over the description of the missing 
man, it struck me with surprise to mark 
how a written inventory might fit accurately 
either one of two persons bearing by no 
means any remarkable likeness to each 
other. Never till then had I remarked 
that the came tint of hair and complexion 
would describe both Horn and myself ; 
that both of us had lost a front tooth ; that 
we both stooped in our gait, and carried 
the left shoulder rather higher than the 
right. As soon as the Captain began to 
read, the feeling of curiosity, which had 
possessed me when I had first fathomed 
Horn’s secret, began to wax stronger. 
Many and many a time I had vowed that I 
would satisfy myself as to the past history 
of this man, who, worthless loafer as he 
was, had certainly exercised a strange 
influence over me; and by the time the 
Captain had brought his letter to an end, 
my mind was made up. The clue I was in 
search of might lie within the four corners 
of the blue envelope which he was 
balancing in his fingers, and when there 
was silence I neither spoke nor lifted my 
eyes. 

Me What do you say now, Lethbridge 1’ 
said the Captain. 

“ «Say, Captain!’I replied. ‘Say that 
it is no use trying to keep anything dark 
when you have the watch.’ 

“And then he handed me the long 
envelope, and in ten minutes everybody in 
the ship knew that Francis Horn was a 
man who had run away to sea under the 
name of John Lethbridge. I, meantime, 
was mastering the contents of the letter 
of which I had thus feloniously obtained 
possession.” 


ON GHOSTS. 


We own frankly, at the outset of this 
paper, that we are at times inclined to 
think that the dear old lady who used to 
declare that, though she did not believe in 
ghosts, she was very much afraid of them, 
is not quite so much in the minority as 
sceptical folk would have us believe; for 
we venture to state boldly that the most 
strong-minded person among us cannot 
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have passed through life without once 
and again pausing to consider whether 
ghosts are quite as impossible as they 
would very much like to believe they 
are. 

And, be it understood, we are not now 
alluding to the mere vulgar phantom, 
livid with green, ghastly rays of light, clad 
in a long, white garment, and accompanied 
by the orthodox rattling of chains, whose 
existence is now almost entirely confined 
to the cheaper form of Christmas annuals ; 
but to the more refined spirits whose pre- 
sence is obvious indeed to all those whose 
minds are endued with sentiment, and 
who are able to look beneath the surfaces 
of life and discover for themselves that 
there is more, both in heaven and earth, 
than is dreamt even of in their philosophy. 
To such a mind as this, the idea of a family- 
ghost would come naturally enough. The 
ghost may be of some far-off ancestor, 
whose portrait hangs in the great hall, and 
whose unwritten story is handed down 
from father to son, either as an example or 
as a deterrent—or the spirit of some nearer 
relation, a mother, or a little sister, may 
be elected to the position of family-ghost 
and may almost be considered in the 
light of a guardian angel. 

How many little quarrels have not been 
stayed half-way by an appeal to some such 
a memory! Many hearts have been 
knit together by the intangible touch of 
spirit-hands ; and who shall say that they 
do not come to us, as we sit alone, and 
ponder over the time when they were yet 
with us, until we can almost believe we 
feel their soft, mist-like touch upon our 
shoulders, the while we seem to hear whis- 
pered to us ideas and thoughts too grand, 
too beautiful, too true, not to have been 
spoken by those who have journeyed 
farther than we have, and who know where 
we only believe? 

There is no other way of accounting for 
the manner in which tender remembrances 
of our dead friends seem always present in 
our hearts. We may not know we are 
thinking of them ; but their memory never 
leaves us, and is with us, reminding us of 
the faint perfume that hangs about old 
letters, which is too slight to call a scent, 
but which is inseparable from them : just as 
the remembrance of our dead is inseparable 
from our lives ; just as their unknown pre- 
sence may be the cause of many a delight- 
ful idea, many a beautiful thought which 
comes to us, we know not whence, in a 
moment, as if some flash of lightning had 








suddenly illumined the path we have to 
tread. 

Think one moment: has no such 
mysterious assistance been vouchsafed to 
you at some critical period of your life? 
Have you not been conscious of some reason 
for drying your tears as you sat alone, 
perhaps at Christmastide, and gazed at the 
empty chairs where they were once wont to 
sit % 

Has no peculiar influence ever inspired 
you to noble deeds, to good work, or 
opened out to you the fairy-land of fancy ? 
If to these questions you are constrained 
to answer, yes; then believe you, too, 
have that best of all possessions—a family 
ghost. 

There is no reason why such a fancy 
should be nothing save a mere idea. No 
reason why, when we close the coffin-lid 
on the altered face of our nearest and 
dearest, we should believe that we shall 
meet no more ; hold no more communica- 
tion with them, until we, too, are changed 
out of all knowledge, and we come together 
again in the Paradise of God. 

Better surely than credence in so entire 
a separation is a belief in a family ghost, 
who is ready and yearning to give us 
whispered counsel if we are only wise 
enough to recognise its presence. Better 
to believe that the clear sight and wide 
knowledge, that were of such _ inesti- 
mable value to us when our friend was yet 
with us, are not lost to us entirely, but are 
still ours at quiet moments when we sit 
and think of those we have lost, and can 
believe they come to us, if only to remind 
us of what they once were. 

This fanciful theory must, after all, 
remain a mere effort of the imagination, 
but there is yet another side to contem- 
plate. 

That side, for example, presented by 
those who, having lost a darling child, do 
not shrink from a remembrance of the 
innocent little creature, but rather make a 
pious practice of talking of it, thus keeping 
its memory for ever green. 

Like a shrine, the tiny portrait is erected 
on the nursery-shelf, and the children 
always keep flowers before it, speaking of 
their brother or sister in heaven as if she 
or he were still one of them — much 
holier, better, tuo, than they are, and by 
whose supposed standard of right and 
wrong conduct is measured, and temper 
governed, 

The idea that evil behaviour may pain 
their absent sister in her rest quickly 
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exorcises the demon, and keeps a whole- 
some check over hasty hands. 

It is impossible for anyone who knows 
such a nursery to doubt that the children 
there are not all the better, sweeter, and 
kinder, because they unhesitatingly believe 
that, though absent in the flesh, the spirit 
is yet with them, leading them gently on 
to that home which, after all, is such a little 
way off? 

Have not family quarrels among older 
people been occasionally ended, also, by a 
recollection that a dead parent may be 
troubled by conduct that would have 
pained her terribly when alive? If so, 
surely she yet speaks to her children in a 
voice that is audible in their hearts, if 
nowhere else. 

If we once recognise the possibility of 
such communion with our dead, there 
is small limit to the train of thought 
that could be followed, for then we should 
remember other and evil ancestors of ours 
who stand ever by us, ready to prompt 
us to the committal of those very sins 
which marred their own lives. 

Yet, even if this be so, much good may 
still be gathered ; for a due contemplation 
of their careers, and the end thereof, may 
be of great service to us; for, recognising 
what we inherit, and availing ourselves of 
their experience, we can use them as 
stepping-stones, climbing up from their 
vices to higher and better things. 

But ghosts are not always merely spirits 
of the departed, but exist around us in a 
thousand other forms, all more or less 
easily recognisable by the initiated. 

Who does not know people who are 
quite as intangible as any spirit, whose 
lives seem absolutely formless, and whose 
real personality we are never able to grasp, 
and of whom, after years of civilities and 
visiting, we know no more than we did the 
first day we met? We never find out 
what they think, what they like, or what 
they are. They are to us only as so many 
shadows cast upon a blind which we see 
when we pass in the street; and nothing 
surprises us so much as to discover that 
such folk as these are ill, and suffer, and 
finally die, for they never seemed to us to 
be real enough to do anything save just 
exist. 

Then there are rows upon rows of 
ghosts-houses built ail around us every 
year, looking so exactly alike, furnished all 
on the same plan, and all more or less 
draughty and wretched, and never becom- 
ing homes, because no one remains in them 








long enough to imbue them with any 
personality. 

But perhaps the most trying of all the 
ghosts that exist around us are those books 
that are surely nothing but the merest, 
most flimsy of ghosts ; where we begin to 
read, and cannot comprehend ; where the 
sentences look plain enough, but are abso- 
lutely without meaning; and where the 
plot, or central idea, escapes us continually, 
and which we are forced to put aside, de- 
claring that, ghost-like indeed, they have 
evaded us altogether, and that we are 
powerless either to grasp them or compre- 
hend them in the least. 

And yet there is another far more satis- 
factory aspect of the ghost-book, and one 
also that is much better known, for who 
among us has not at some time been 
haunted by those who have never existed 
save in the fertile brains of our favourite 
authors ? 

Who has not parted with such spirits as 
these, as with an old and familiar friend, 
feeling, when closing the boards of some 
fascinating story, that we have bid adieu 
to a pleasant chapter in one’s life, and 
seen the last of a delightful acquaintance, 
who never seems the less real because he or 
she has neither lived, nor walked, nor 
spoken human words from human lips ? 

Still yet another hint of ghost existence 
is curiously given us at times, by weird, 
fantastic nooks and corners of scenery 
on which we stumble occasionally in our 
walks, and which, somehow or other, we 
are never able to find again. For example, 
we may take a stroll one afternoon, not 
looking out particularly for landmarks, 
when suddenly we see what appears to be 
a corner of fairyland. Far off “the horns 
of elf-land faintly blowing” can be heard ; 
delicate mosses and ferns deck the border 
of the babbling stream, or divers-coloured 
autumn leaves cover the ground ; and we 
gaze up to the light blue sky through a 
lace-like tracery of thin, stripped boughs. 
We drink it all in and go away, determined 
to come again; but we can never do so, 
Something has confused the road to it, or 
the trees may all have been cut down, the 
stream dried up, the state of the atmo- 
sphere may be changed—we know not 
the reason, and are only aware that, try 
how we may, we can never find that 
lovely spot again; ghost-like, it either 
evades us tantalisingly, or has vanished into 
thin air. 

These ghosts are, after all, but pleasant 
and harmless ones, and as such are to be 
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welcomed among us, or else lightly thought 
over and smiled at. Still, there are others 
as real as any we have spoken of, which 
are dreadful possessions in truth. 

Ghosts, for example, of past follies, that 
will not be laid; that are strong and 
rebellious, and that appear rattling their 
bones and filling the atmosphere with 
their charnel-like odours when we had 
quite forgotten they existed. Ghosts of 
dead loves that smile in the eyes of living 
ones, aud mock them by suggestions that 
such as they can never really die; and 
most of all, perhaps, ghosts of inherited 
passions and sins—which, conquered and 
laid to rest as regards ourselves, start into 
new life in our children, and jeer at us with 
their lips when we had hoped they were 
parted with for ever. 

Oh, rather than contemplate such as 
these, we would return simply to the first 
idea of the precious possession of a tender, 
loving family-ghost! Let us all welcome 
such among us, believing in the sweet 
superstition, and looking forward to the 
time when we too shall join the spirit- 
world, and find out for ourselves that the 
idea of a ghost is not quite such a childish, 
foolish notion after all. 

So will we not say, with Hamlet, “ Alas, 
poor ghost!” but rather: “ Welcome among 
us, dear and sacred spirit-world—dear 
ghosts of friends, of happy times, of places, 
and holy memories—the while we relegate 
those ghosts entirely that are comprised in 
intangible people, and in past sins, to that 
border-land of spirits, where we fondly 
hope we ourselves will never be con- 
strained to stray.” 


VICTIMS. 


By THEO GIFT. 
Author of “ Lil Lorimer,” ‘‘ An Alibi and its Price,” 
Ete., Ete. 
ee 
CHAPTER 1V.) TYPHUS OR TYPHOID ? 


‘ THERE was another death to-day,” said 
the Count, a stout, pompous-looking man 
on the wrong side of forty, with puffy, 
bilious-hued cheeks, a strong, clean-shaven, 
blue-black chin, and a large, loose-lipped 
mouth, hidden—beneficially for himself— 
under a well-waxed moustache ; “Jules 
Blin, a fisherman and gcimon gatherer. 
Did you hear of it, St. Laurent? The 
disease is certainly spreading.” 

It was on the evening described in the 
first chapter, and Vera, having finished 
serving the three whist-players with their 





coffee, and having received a gruff “ Merci, 
p tite chatte ” from her father, and a touch 
on the extreme tips of her fingers from the 
Count’s lips in requital of the attention, 
had conveyed Leah’s cup to her at the 
piano, where the two girls were sitting, 
when these words fell on the elder one’s 
ears, and, a little startled, she lifted her 
head to listen. 

“ Yes; I heard it,” said M. St. Laurent 
sourly. ‘ Those Blins are tenants of mine, 
worse luck. It was always difficult enough 
to geb any rent from them, and now, I 
suppose, I shall get none, for P’tit Jean, 
our weed-picker, tells me the wife is down 
with the fever too, so I suppose she will go 
next,” 

“Oh, Vera, do you think they are 
speaking of my Mére Blin, the lame woman 
with the pretty children? ” Leah whispered 
eagerly to her friend, who, however, only 
looked up at her vaguely. Vera had not 
been attending to the conversation. The 
Count was busy marking at the moment. 
When he had finished he said slowly : 

“It is most annoying, this epidemic 
breaking out just now, for, as Dr. Dupré 
says, when it does brave our sea-breezes at 
all it makes friends with them, it remains, 
and one cannot turn it out. First one’s 
rent-payers die, and there is no money 
coming in; then arrives M. le Curé with, 
‘My people are sick, and want nurses; pay 
for them. My people are dying, and want 
coffins ; pay for them.’ Enfin, you might 
almost equally die yourself as be ruined. 
Why not? It is only one step from the 
village to the chateaux.” 

Madame St. Laurent nearly made a 
revoke, and Leah could see her thin face, 
looking pinched and anxious, in the little 
spot of yellow light formed by the two 
tall candles on the whist-table. She said 
hurriedly to her husband : 

“ P’tit Jean sleeps with his parents in the 
village. He had better not do so in future ;” 
and monsieur grunted in assent. It was 
very rarely, save with his “fidus Achates”, 
the Count, that he vouchsafed more than 
a monosyllable in answer. 

Leah bent her head over Vera, who, as 
usual, was seated on a stool at her feet, 
and asked : 

“What epidemic are they talking of, 
Vera? I had not heard anything of it 
before, had you?” 

Vera shook her head, 

“Epidemic? No, not J,” she said in 
the somewhat dreamy tone which, at times, 
irritated Leah’s more energetic nature, her 
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soft hazel eyes gazing dreamily out through 
the open French-window to the terrace 
outside, across which a warm south breeze 
was blowing a handful of loosened rose- 
petals from a bush hard by. 

Farther away, the golden-fruited boughs 
of the apple-trees in the orchard were 
tossing darkly against the soft deep blue 
of the evening sky, and from the yard at 
the rear of the house came now and then 
the low of wakeful kine or sharp bark of 
the watch-dog. 

‘ Tell me some more about your sister's 
little children,” she went on, as though fol- 
lowing some train of thought. ‘“ How I 
should like to see them! I so often wish I 
had some child to kiss, and pet, and make 
fond of me. Are your nieces fond of 
you, Leah? Oh, don’t go listening to that 
stupid talk over there, but tell me about 
them !” 

But Leah was too much interested in the 
talk to attend to her. 

“What sickness is it that you are 
speaking of, madame?” she said, raising 
her voice so that it should reach the group 
at the card-table. “Vera told me that 
there was a good deal of illness in the 
village at present, and when we were out 
to-day we twice heard the church-bell 
tolling, as if for someone dead, Is it any- 
thing very bad ¢” 

Madame St. Laurent looked up with the 
worried expression deeper on her face. She 
seemed almost annoyed at having been 
asked the question, aud answered with 
even more than her usual hesitation : 

“Oh no, I think not ; only—only a sort 
of low typhoid fever. They—they often 
have it at Quimper and Pont Abbé when 
the weather has been very hot after a wet 
June as we have had it this year ; and, I 
believe, there have been a few cases in the 
village here; but nothing—nothing that 
need alarm you atall, or make you shorten 
your visit to us.” 

“Dame! but I hope not, indeed !” cried 
the Count gallantly. ‘“ We could ill-afiord 
to spare mademoiselle for a day of her 
remaining time, and if you are at all 
nervous down here at Les Chataigniers— 
which does, in fact, chance to be on the 
high road between the village and Pont 
lAbbé—you had all better come to Mailly. 
We stand higher there, you know, and, 
if St. Laurent will excuse me, are better 
drained. I only wish my step-mother and 
her daughters were there to welcome you, 
but they are such cowards that the mere 
whisper of fever, even as far off from us 





as Quimper, is enough to keep them from 
visiting Mailly for a whole summer. They 
go to Dinan instead, and if later on 
Mdlle. Vera could be persuaded to join 
them there for a while, I am sure my 
sisters, who are devoted to her——” 

But Madame St. Laurent broke in 
nervously : 

‘Oh, thank you—thank you! but I 
think not. Vera is so young, such a 
child, that too much excitement is not 
good for her, and after that which she 
has already enjoyed in Miss Josephs’s 
visit e 

“Only, my dear madame, if she is in 
the least nervous about this epidemic.” 

“Oh, M. le Comte, pray do not use such 
an ugly word! I assure you, we think it 
wiser not to talk about unpleasant things ; 
far less make ourselves nervous over them. 
Shall we go on with our game? I don’t 
think fevers and things of that sort are 
interesting subjects of conversation before 
young ladies,” 

And the subject was dropped accord- 
ingly, to the disappointment of one of the 
young ladies, at any rate, who found some- 
thing more unpleasant than sickness to her 
in the callousness towards those suffering 
from it with which it had been discussed ; 
and when a few moments later Madame 
St. Laurent made her usual prim request for 
‘*9 little music”, it was Vera’s voice alone 
which rose obediently in the gay little 
French ditty : 

** Que tout le monde soit gai, cherie, 
Que tout le monde soit gai; 
Car si tu m’aimes, 
Et si je t’aime, 
Ou peut faire ce qu’on plait, chérie, 
Ou peut faire ce qu’on plait.” 

That night, however, as Leah was going 
to bed, there was a knock at the door, and 
rather to her surprise Joanna entered. The 
Jewish girl had not undressed. She had 
only taken down the thick, wavy masses 
of her hair, and having exchanged her 
evening dress for a loose cotton wrapper, 
was standing by the window gazin 
thoughtfully out into the blueness an 
stillness, the soft semi-obscurity of the 
summer night. Her room was in an upper 
storey, and looked down on the avenue of 
chestnuts with their distorted, wind-bent 
trunks and waving interlacement of boughs. 
Just now the moon, unseen itself, was 
shedding a rain of silver over the glossy, 
sharp-toothed leaves, and filling all the 
landscape and its enclosing atmosphere 
with a kind of pale, misty radiance. Thare 
was not much to see that was beautiful or 
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picturesque ; not much of anything indeed, 
for the long line of tree-tops interfered to 
shut out the undulating cornfields and 
meadows, and little, heavily-thatched 
cottages which lay beyond; but, farther 
still, there rose up the long bald shoulder 
of the hill, over which she and Vera had 
come that afternoon, lying white as snow 
in the moonlight, and peering over the 
summit, blocked out solidly against the 
blue, star-filled sky, the square tower and 
open belfry of the parish church of St. 
Tryphine-par-mer. 

Careless St. Tryphine, she thought, too 
happy in heaven to look after her village 
by the sea, and keep fever and sickness 
from the hardworking fishermen and their 
black-eyed, snowy-coifed wives! And more 
careless landowners and gentry, who could 
discuss the theme as one simply entailing 
so much annoyance or discomfort on them- 
selves, and drop it as soon as it became 
unpleasant or tedious. She had always 
disliked the Count. There was something 
distastefully cynical and arrogant in his 
manner, cven when it affected the greatest 
deference—-something at once cruel and 
sensual in his expression, more especially 
when his gaze rested on Vera, which filled 
her with absolute repulsion ; but this even- 
ing she thought he was even worse than 
M. and Madame St. Laurent in the selfish 
indifference, or the still more selfish irri- 
tation they had displayed towards the 
pathetic misery suggested by even those 
few words of details uttered with regard 
tothe malady which seemed to be ravaging 
their poorer neighbours. For the Count, 
at least, was rich, and therefore able to do 
much in alleviating the sufferings of the 
hardworking, poverty-stricken people. He 
was the hereditary owner, not only of poor 
little rock- bound St. Tryphine - par - mer 
itself, but of the wide heaths and desolate 
but gold-productive salt-marshes, amidst 
which his lordly chateau lay in a green and 
fertile oasis. His ancestors lay thickly 
under the dark grey stones paving the 
little church. Many sturdy fishermen 
aud lean, brown-cheeked labourers had 
fought and died around his grandfather, 
battling like tigers to the last for the 
Royalist cause in the days of Carrier and 
Fouquier Tinville ; while M. St. Laurent, 
though of old family, was comparatively a 
new comer in Finisterre—his father having 
purchased the little property of Les Cha- 
taigniers when he was quite a young man, 
aud settled himself down there, an alien to 
the place and the peuple, and bent only on 





getting as much out of both, and doing as 
well for himself as possible. St. Laurent, 
senior, was a close-fisted, prudent, business- 
like man, who beginning with a good 
fortune, managed it to the best advantage, 
succeeded admirably in all his under- 
takings, and died, hated indeed by his 
poor tenants and the surrounding 
peasantry, but well content with himself, 
and leaving his son, as he imagined, 
to follow in his footsteps. The present 
M. St. Laurent, however, had not been so 
fortunate. Educated in a far more ex- 
travagant and effeminate manner than 
his father, he had early launched out into 
expenses far beyond his means, and, living 
as much in Paris as possible, had drawn so 
largely, even in his father’s lifetime, on 
his future resources, that on the former’s 
death he entered on his inheritance a 
heavily - embarrassed man, weighed down 
by debts which no future economies or 
additional grindings down of his servants 
and tenants could make up for. 

He had been strenuously advised by his 
lawyers to marry, farm his own estate, and 
economise, and when pleasures had begun 
to pall upon him he had adopted this 
advice; but he had no talent for farming, 
and no affection for the country. His 
fields produced less than any others ; his 
cattle died ; his workpeople cheated him. 

Leah did not need to live three months 
at Les Chataigniers before finding out that 
money was by no means a plentiful thing 
there, and that, despite the family carriage, 
the formalities, and exclusiveness, the 
St. Laurents were obliged to combine 
many small economies with much outward 
assumption, and but for help, which she 
shrewdly suspected they obtained from 
the Comte de Mailly, might have been in 
even Worse case. 

As for these poor Blins, of whom Leah 
was thinking as she stood by the window, 
they lived in a miserable cottage belonging 
to M. St. Laurent, and had first attracted 
the Jewish girl’s notice by the Murillo-like 
beauty of one of the children, a velvety- 
eyed urchin with scarcely a rag to his back, 
who had begged of her “ un p’tit sous p’r 
acheter d’pain” as she and Vera were 
passing one day. The mother was hope- 
lessly lame, but managed to keep the 
hovel they lived in in decent order, aud 
to earn a little money by spinning; and 
the husband, much older than herself, was, 
as the Count had said, a ‘ goémon” 
gatherer. Once, indeed, Leah and Vera 
had lingered to watch him and two or three 
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others of his trade from a sheltered nook 
in the cliffs as, one stormy morning in 
spring, they stood down among the 
blackened rocks on the beach below, the 
huge waves dashing high over the tops of 
their sea-boots, streaking their brawny 
limbs with white foam, and well-nigh 
smothering them with spray, as_ they 
hurled far out into the deep the long 
lassoes armed with a trident-shaped hook 
at the end with which they were provided, 
and which, entangling itself among the 
masses of tawny, thick-meshed seaweed 
colouring the surf for fathoms out, enabled 
them to drag it up on the shore, there to 
remain until it was dry enough to be carted 
away to the manufacturers. 

After that Leah had often stopped to say 
a kindly word in passing to Blin’s crippled 
wife as she sat at the door with her spin- 
ning, or to bestow a handful of bon-bons 
on the five merry, sunburnt toddlers who 
used to come rushing out with shouts of 
joy to greet her, and as she thought of 
them at present, and then of the little 
picture which had pleased her artistic eye 
that evening—the mournful little proces- 
sion, the women (some of them weeping 
visibly) in their flapping, white-winged 
caps, blue aprons, and short, dark-coloured 
skirts ; the men bare-headed and holding 
their great, broad-leafed felt hats in their 
hands ; and the swinging censers of acolytes, 
with their thin trails of blue smoke float- 
ing behind them—her heart swelled with 
pity and almost remorse, and she wished 
that she could have followed, too, and 
shared in their ministrations to the dying 
mother, stretched out upon her hard little 
bed beside her husband’s corpse. 

“ But at least I will go to-morrow,” she 
said to herself. ‘‘There is nothing con- 
tagious in typhoid, and I must find out who 
is taking care of those poor little children. 
Yes ; come in,” as a knock at the door 
interrupted her, and then the handle was 
turned, and Joanna entered, looking as 
amusingly like her mistress as she generally 
contrived to do, her long, lean figure clad 
in one of the latter’s cast-off gowns, her 
straight red hair flattened down in similar 
bands to madame’s over her ears, her very 
voice sounding (by dint of long companion- 
ship) with the same accent. 

“ Beg pardon, miss, for disturbing you,” 
she said in her abrupt way; “but Mrs. 
Sinlorren and me” — this was Joanna’s 
mode of alluding to her mistress, whom, as 
Leah had often noticed, she never dignified 
by the latter name, or addressed by the 





orthodox “ma’am” after the manner of 
servants generally —“have been talking 
about this fever, and she asked me to beg 
you particular not to go into any of the 
cottages, or get talking with the common 
folks here while it’s about. She don’t want 
to risk its getting into this house.” 

“Certainly not,” said Leah; ‘but is 
there any fear of that? I have always 
heard that typhoid was not catching in that 
sense—that it comes from bad smells, bad 
water, or bad food, and isn’t passed on 
from one person to another like typhus or 
small-pox.” 

“ Very likely you’reright, miss. I don’t 
know nothink about that ; but you see this 
is typhus, not typhoid, and as far as I’ve 
seen, that passes on to anyone as comes 
nigh it.” 

“Typhus! Are you sure, Joanna?” 
Leah asked rather incredulously. ‘ Your 
mistress told us quite distinctly downstairs 
that it was only typhoid, and seemed to 
think very little of it.” 

“Did she? Ah, that was because Vera 
was there, I expect. And that reminds 
me I was to ask you also, miss, not to make 
much of it yourself to the child, or go talk- 
ing of it before her, for she’s such a timid 
little thing, she'd as like as not go and fret 
herself sick with the mere dread of the 
thing.” 

“Ts she as nervous as all that, Joanna? 
I didn’t know it.” 

‘‘She’s not nervous, miss; she’s just 
cowardly, and always was from a babe ; 
though, as I’ve just told Mrs. Sinlorren, I 
don’t hold with cockering that sort of 
thing, which I think is just silliness.” 

Another peculiarity of Joanna’s! Though 
a most faithfnl and devoted servant, slaving 
untiringly in her mistress’s service, and at 
her beck and call for everything she 
needed—the only person, indeed, in whom 
MadameSt. Laurentseemed really toconfide, 
or to whom she spoke with anything like 
ease or freedom—the woman constantly 
manifested to her an air of resent- 
ment and offhand independence which 
struck Leah the more because madame, 
usually so formal and punctilious, never 
seemed to be aware of it. True, madame’s 
punctilios sometimes took Leah by surprise, 
and made her wonder if they belonged 
to some antiquated or foreign rules of 
etiquette ; but in all times and countries it 
has been the rule in families of any 
position for servants to treat their em- 
ployers with a certain amount of sub- 
servience; whereas Joanna thought nothing 
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of contradicting her mistress flatly, or 
announcing her own contrary intentions 
when given an order to do anything which 
she did not approve of; and instead of 
reprimanding her for this impertinence, 
Madame St. Laurent either ignored it 
altogether or apologised for it in her 
absence on the score of long service and 
fidelity, and took more trouble than before 
to propitiate and keep her in good humour. 

* Mrs, Sinlorren’s what you call nervous,” 
the woman went on now, “ ridicklously so, 
I think ; but not about illness, or things of 
that sort ; but if Vera sees anyone with a 
toothache she thinks they’re going to die, 
and wants to run away at once. She takes 
after her grandmother, who, they say, did 
die of nothing in the world but fright, 
because her pet terrier snapped at her 
when she was teasing it. I suppose 
cowardice do run in the blood like other 
things ; and Vera’s supposed to take after 
her grandma in most ways.” 

“ Her grandmamma on the mother’s side, 
I suppose, Joanna, as Miss Vera is so fair. 
She certainly doesn’t resemble her father 
at all.” 

“Ah, but it’s her father’s mother I’m 
speaking of, miss, and they say she was 
fair too—as fair as a lily, and her feet and 
hands so small, you'd only to look at 
’em to tell her breeding. She was a 
Rooshian countess,” said Joanna with 
evident pride. 

Leah smiled. 





* Well, your young lady’s hands are very 
pretty, too,” she said pleasantly. 

“Yes; they’re pretty enough, if they 
wasn’t so dead white. I like a little life- 
blood in people myself. Now, her mother 





Joanna smiled grimly. 

“No; norI don’t think her ma would 
stand it if she wanted to. Not but what 
Rooshan countesses do smoke for all the 
world like men, and no one thinks any the 
worse of them. But, there, as I tell Mrs. 
Sinlorren every day, if she’d only keep 
her mind to it, a decent Englishwoman 
is as good, any time, as the best-born 
furriner, be she Rooshan or French.” 

“That is right enough. Stand up for 
your own country, even if you are away 
from it,” said Leah good-naturedly, and 
then she added: ‘You have been with the 
family here a long time, I suppose, Joanna? 
Did your mistress bring you over with her 
when she married, or did you enter her 
service afterwards 4” 

It was an innocent enough question, 
asked with no particular interest; but 
Joanna drew herself up stiffly at once, and 
flushed as red as though some hidden 
offence were contained in it. 

“No, miss ; Mrs, Sinlorren didn’t bring 
me here,” she said haughtily. ‘She wrote— 
if you're curious about it—and asked me 
for to come and live with her, and I did— 
of my own accord. And now, miss, if you'll 
be kind enough to remember the message 
I brought you, and keep clear of this nasty 
infectious disease, I'll bid you good-night. 
There ain’t anything else you want, I 
suppose ? ” 

She went away without waiting for 
an answer, and Leah fairly burst out 
laughing. 

“‘ What an odd creature!” she said to her- 
self. “And how amusingly like her mistress 
even in her absurd reserve. I once asked 
madame what part of England she came 


had as pretty a colour again as she when | from, and she reddened in just the same 
she was a young woman, and she could do| way, and said, ‘Essex,’ as shortly as 
somethink with her hands. Vera’sare just | though I had been impertinent to her. 
as helpless as a baby’s; but I suppose | They are the oddest household altogether, 
|| that’s like her grandma, too, who never | and, if madame were not such a great lady, 
did no earthly thing, so I’ve heard, but| I should almost say she might be her 
twiddle her dog’s ears and roll up/maid’s——” But another thought struck 
cigarettes to smoke.” | her, and she stopped short, her gaze 

“Well, Joanna, Miss Vera doesn’t do| travelling towards the distant church- 
that, at any rate,” said Leah, unable to| tower again. ‘‘I wonder if it is really 
resist a laugh at the idea of her demure | typhus,” she said. ‘At any rate, I dare 
little friend with a cigarette between her | not risk going after those poor children 
\| lips. | with the doubt.” 
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